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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 



The empty equatorial seemed to expand with 
expectation. The huge telescopic tube, now igno- 
miniously chained upside down to its brick pier, 
impatiently awaited its night of glory. 

The workshop hummed under its breath. The 
apprentice, who was mechanically polishing a five- 
inch lens in wet rouge, cast longing eyes, as he lifted 
them from his irksome task, at the zinc^overed door. 
Workmen, when they entered that mysterious apart- 
ment, so zealously guarded against fire, did so with 
hushed steps, and with faces knit with excitement. 
No loud voices were heard from within ; and even 
the busy master gave his orders with muffled lips, 
lest a harsh breath should chance to ruin the monu- 
ment of his life. 

Upon a padded disk the huge lens lay. For the 
last two years no hand but the master's had touched 
it. And now, with a caress softer than the falling 
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petal of a rose, Thomas Constant bent over the heart 
of the largest refractor in the world. If his thumb 
hovered upon the right spot the gigrantic lens would 
be perfect ; if it touched the wrong, the crown of 
his labors might be ruined. The three assistants 
watched their chief anxiously ; as he bent and peered 
into the fifty-inch disk, he looked like a medisBval 
magician searching out all mystery and focusing 
all light. 

For one ray persistently erred from its centre. 
Where on that majestic surface was the single in- 
equality of contour that years of polishing had left ? 
So limpid, so transparent the lens beneath the mas- 
ter's gaze that it seemed as if it were a section of 
ether miraculously imprisoned beyond the murky 
ahnosphere of this planet, and crystelUzed into a pei> 
manent form. Where on that exterior, so polished 
that its surface was more velvety than the finest cut 
gem, so relucent that it was impossible, except for 
the expert, to tell where its outline began or ended, 
was the infinitesimal imparity that puzzled its maker ? 
Thomas Constant swept his hand over the disk. He 
did not yet touch his handiwork ; he was judging it 
by the feeling of warmth. For so sensitive was the 
glass beneath his pulses that even such passes caused 
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it penlously to expand out of a f onn whose creation 
was an art^ not a science. No machinery can be 
made delicate enough, no mathematical formula can 
be devised accurate enough to conduct the polishing 
of an object-glass. Each flint, when it comes from 
the Parisian factory has its own texture, its own 
idiosyncrasies and individuality, as much as the man 
who coaxes it into shape. In astronomy the per- 
sonal equation is a constant factor, and in no depart- 
ment is this truer than in the preparation of the 
magnifiers of light. 

For forty years Thomas Constant had made lenses, 
and mounted them himself. To him the great 
astronomers of the world looked for the perfect 
medium for their passion. There was hardly a por- 
tion of the globe so bleak or uninhabited but there 
was poised upon its plain or peak his mysterious can- 
non that bombarded the stars, trying to dismantle 
them of their eternal secrets. 

Gray in hair and white in beard, of a steady and 
introspective eye, of a broad, white forehead, and 
nervous, sensitive Ups, of hands firm as the founda- 
tion of his own telescope, and delicately tinged with 
rouge, — the master stood. He was clad in a white 
jumper over his working clothes, and illuminated 
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by the equal streams of an electric light that poised 
itself without reflection over the diaphanous crystal. 
Stilly breathless^ his assistants watched him. 

As Thomas Constant bent over his greatest lens 
— the masterpiece on the perfection of which his 
exemption from oblivion was assured — he suddenly 
felt his head swim, and to keep himself from falling 
he closed his eyes. In that brief second^ visions of 
wonderful light swept before his retina. It seemed 
as if he were looking for the first time through the 
completed telescope. Of its own volition the tube 
turned from celestial wonder to wonder. There 
flamed the sword of Orion, the most brilliant nebula 
in the northern atmosphere. Its great light, magni- 
fied as never before, blinded him. Then Mira, the 
variable mystery of the sky, swept before him like 
the Circassian bride of a Nubian ; for, attendant 
upon her beauty, the maker of telescopes discovered 
a dark rival suspiciously eager to echpse her. On- 
ward to Venus ! He started back in horror ; for 
the beautiful planet of the astronomer's imagination 
had become the hag of the solar system, cracked, 
dry, blasted, and without life. Suddenly his spirit 
uttered a cry of rapture ; for before it the corona of 
the sun — the most glorious of all the visions that 
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^earth can grant — blazed, pearly, studded with jets 
of rubies ; from it filaments upon filaments of light 
projected themselves into indefinable radiance. 

^^ What wonder that men had worshiped the sun ? 
It was enough like a god to be one — or to be his 
masterpiece." These words were upon Thomas Con- 
stant's lips as he awoke from his amazing vertigo. 
Before him reposed the glass which needed only a 
salute to perfect it. Had the art that made him 
the one maker of lenses in the world left his hand ? 
Had his marvelous intuition, that divined an in- 
equality as a pure woman divines sin, abandoned him 
at this supreme moment? He bent lower, brought 
a long, passionate breath, and placed the ball of 
his thumb upon one spot. Then he drew himseH 
up. 

" There, boys,'* he said ; ^' set her up and see if 
she will do." 

Every masterpiece has its second of completion — 
that instant when the creator has immortalized it 
through the final touch. Such moments, elusive yet 
epoch-making, are the crises of achievement, and are 
well worth elaborating by a philosopher or a novel- 
ist. Picture the rapture, the despair, the hope, that 
accompanied the last tender stroke with which the 
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greatest sculptor of his age finished the Venus of 
Melos. To this day the infinite delicacy of that 
crowning touch, the yearning for immortality, and 
the modesty and pathos of genius are still visible 
upon the goddess after a lapse of twenty-one centu- 
ries of reenthronements. Truly, that moment of 
physical divorce between the master and his creation 
— which is in reality an eternal separation — is as 
replete with anguish and hope, as when the child of 
her life's love leaves the mother's womb and is born 
into a critical world. Such a moment had arrived 
for Thomas Constant, and as yet he knew it not ; 
for the time that had been consumed in polishing 
the last lens would be almost equal to that involved 
in his slow and dangerous processes of mounting the 
huge disk, and of applying the accurate and ex- 
haustive means of test. 

It was a low room, and over eighty feet long. The 
workmen, used as they were to this mechanical part 
of the labor, — their only share in the perfection of 
the giant lens, — busied themselves with unusual 
caution. It was as if they felt that this was done 
now for the last time. Yet it was with a sort of 
tender regret that they deftly handled the flint that 
weighed many hundreds of pounds. 
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The master did not direct them. Strangely ex- 
hausted, he had thrown himself into the only chair in 
the room. His ears rang to a single, singing note ; 
thia was new to his experience. His eyes felt heavy 
and tired. In a dull way he accounted for this un- 
usual fact by the strain of anxiety that had grown 
much upon him lately, and from which he could not 
find relief. An indefinable dread of touching that 
glass again began to precipitate itself upon his clear 
and well-poised mind. What if it were not perfect ! 
How in Heaven's name could he bear that? He 
would never take such an arduous contract again — 
not for any price ! 

In a dim way he watched his men handle the 
crystal eye. He himself had made no mean dis- 
coveries, as he had, one after another, tested his 
lenses in his own equatorial before he delivered 
them. As each successive refractor had been the 
largest in the world, it was not strange that Constant 
should read the heavens each time with a new inter- 
pretation. Had he not discovered one night, while 
turning his latest lens on Sinus to test it, that be- 
fore him blazed a double star ? Had he not also 

m 

resolved double into triple stars, discovered new and 
variable ones, besides a host of comets ? Indeed, 
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astronomers were beginning to be weaxj of the 
pertinacity with which the maker of lenses was 
plucking their laurels. But, as he continued indis- 
pensable to their desires, their dissatisfaction was 
genially vented in semi-humorous requests for him 
not to take too great advantage over them with the 
instruments which they themselves had ordered. 
Such hints always made Constant good-natured. 

But now the impossible had been accomplished. 
The fifty-inch lens — the greatest eye the world had 
ever seen — stood complete before him. What a 
gigantic leap from the first sixteen-inch telescope of 
Jansen to this one-hundred-foot equatorial of Con- 
stant ! In a vague way the master thought of this 
with pride; but as he stood there alone, looking 
into the sea of glass, than which the one ^' before 
the Throne " could not be more lucid, the illumina- 
tion of the glorious secrets that he might discover 
with his godlike medium before it was wrenched 
away from his possession thrilled him. Did that 
disk hold in its crystal heart the secret of Mars ? 
What star, fixed since the foundation of astronomy, 
would be resolved into its double before this pene- 
trating focus ? And what of the radiant energy we 
call light ? The maker of lenses looked around him 
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as if he feared espionage. But his workmen were 
in their homes by this time^ telling their wives the 
renewed story of their master's success. 

Thomas Constant never felt his mind more clear 
than at this moment, or more apprehensive. It 
seemed to be on the edge of an awful precipice from 
whose height all things were seen, and to whose 
abyss it seemed to be irrevocably drawn. He stag- 
gered and fell back into the chair. 

" * Let there be light/ that 's what God said — if 
there is a God." Constant thought that he spoke 
very loud ; but the words were an indistinct groan 
rather than an articulation. ^^ But / say " — his 
lips became thicker — "here is the secret of light 
— here I What has God to do with this ? " He 
pointed at his masterpiece, stopped and suddenly 
put his hand to his forehead ; then he uttered in a 
hoarse tongue the words that for ages have rushed 
like a cataract to the lips of skeptic and believer 
alike when they come to nature's extremity : " Oh, 
my God ! my God ! " 

Streamers like that of a northern sky in magnetic 
fluorescence flashed through Constant's brain. The 
radiance blazed, flamed, flared, gleamed, flickered, 
and died away. The master of lenses groped with 
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clutching hands in rapidly increasing blindness. 
Suddenly the man stood up to his greatest height. 
He uttered one piercing cry that caused the noble 
lens to shudder to its invisible depth, 

^^ light ! light ! " There was a brief struggle 
and a dull fall. 

One hour after, the excited workmen found the 
master lying in front of his lens. He was quite 
dead. 



The elderly man looked about him in g^eat per- 
plexity. He had been alone for what seemed to him 
a long time, and he was unutterably lonely. Accus- 
tomed to solitude and stars, he nevertheless missed 
with a sinking of the heart familiar sights. Where 
was his long, dark shop ? Where his home, and the 
street that led to the city ? Puzzled by this default 
of everything intimate with his experience and stimu- 
lating to his mind, he listlessly decided to endure in 
a philosophical way the negrative state that had been 
thrust upon him. He was wondering how long this 
trance would hedge him apart, when he noticed a 
figure approaching him from a distance. 

It did not walk, or flit, or glide ; it moved with a 
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sort of magnetic momentum that filled Thomas Con- 
stant with awe. 

^^ It must be a spirit, after all ! " he said. '^ I 
had not believed it. I never thought I should come 
to this. I must be dreaming." As he put his hand 
to his brow, in order to confront this new phenom- 
enon with his natural skepticism, he noticed for the 
first time that his own body had outHne, identity, 
luminosity, but no density. This scientific dis- 
covery, made in an immeasurable fraction of time, 
caused him to shudder with apprehension. The 
blankness of the scene, a new feeling of unlocked 
power that crept through his nature, the conscious- 
ness of a broken past, the knowledge that he^ Thomas 
Constant, was living in the present, and that, there- 
fore, there must be a future — the faint suspicion 
that perhaps his views of certain unscientific matters 
might, after all, be a tremendous mistake — these 
and other emotions, whose complexity amazed him, 
caused him to cry out in an agony of sudden dis- 
covery : — 

^'I am a dead man. My God! / am dead!** 
and he hid his eyes in his hands. 

^^It is true," answered a low voice. Constant 
did not start at the sound. He was too absorbed in 
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the bitterness of his discovery. He knew that the 
strange figure was standing erect beside him. ^^ It 
is true/' came the solemn repetition. ^' You are 
now nothing but a dead man. Do you wish to be a 
Uying spirit ? '^ 

Thomas Constant looked up, as a child would, 
with great curiosity. The form before him was 
clothed in a long, black cloak, and the head was 
cowed with a yelvet cap. This covering brought 
put in bold relief a face that was very familiar to 
Constant, yet of a type unusual to his nation and 
generation, and of a strength and nobility new to 
his experience. All the veneration and worship 
which science had cut out of his life seemed to gush 
from his heart, as from an unknown spring, before 
this benign vision. Dazed by this fresh feeling 
which he had not the habit to express, he noticed in 
a vague way that the language his visitor spoke was 
new to him ; but nevertheless, he understood it in- 
tuitively, and without reasoning how he did so, he 
answered in the same tongue in which flippancies or 
vulgarities seemed etymologically impossible. 

"Who are you?" asked Constant slowly, his 
eyes wide with excited interest. "You look," he 
continued, scanning the figure attentively, "wh/. 
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you look like my Kepler, who is hanging up in my 
shop. You are Kepler ! " With true American 
instinct he held out his hand. The figure drew back 
gently. Then the maker of lenses bent his head 
low in enthusiastic reverence. This obeisance the 
great medisBval astronomer acknowledged with a 
courtly bow. 

" We thought that you would prefer to have a 
friend meet you," said Kepler gravely. " You must 
begin at once. No one wastes time here." 
• But Thomas Constant, whose . trained curiosity 
this new awe could not restrain, was burning to ask 
questions. A thousand problems of the heavens, 
over which he had spent the best research of his life 
in vain, could now be answered on the moment. 
Besides, what of this present state? To acquire 
knowledge was his only idea of occupying time. 

" Are all people who die like this ? " He gave 
his hand a deprecatory wave. 

^* No," replied Kepler patiently ; " those who die 
weU trained are saved a long curriculum. They omit 
many weary years of education. And those who 
come here like yourself, wholly ignorant, must find 
the end of the problem in their own way." 

'^ Ignorant ! " exclaimed Constant flushing ; then 
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his eyes f ell^ confused^ before the pity that regrarded 
him. 

*^ Yes/' the voice spoke firmly ; ^^ ignorant in un- 

^^ Ignorant in unbelief I" The phrase pierced 
Constant like an icicle. He had the erudition of 
skepticism, and the complacency natural to it. 

^' Not believing what ? " he asked hurriedly. ^^ I 
have accepted all I could — all, I mean, that I could 
see the evidence of. I suppose you refer to the re- 
ligious mysteries. No scientific man of our day, you 
know," slowing in his speech, ^^ accepts those old 
traditions. For instance, I " — He stopped sud- 
denly, with a feeling of growing shame. He dared 
not look up at the idol of his astronomical ambitions. 
He felt streaming towards him the contempt that un- 
restricted knowledge pours upon willing ignorance. 
'^ I had a great respect," he stumbled, ^^ for the 
founder of the Christian religion ; he was certainly 
a very superior man ; but I could n't go Adam and 
Eve and the deluge — and Jonah and the sun moving 
backward — who could ? — and so — I thought " — 

" You thought 1 " echoed Kepler, his tones rever^ 
berating like a bell in a hall of judgment. ^^ Tou 
thought. You — you, of all men, ought to have 
known I " 
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Something of the arrogance natural to the dis- 
senter from a popular system of belief vanished be- 
fore this scathing rebuke. 

" Errors of the intellect are not punished here/' — 
Kepler spoke reassuringly as Constant drooped be- 
fore him, — " like those of the heart. Your spirit is 
dormant through neglect, not dead through abuse. 
Therefore I was sent to you." 

Constant looked up now with a bewildered face. 
The bald truth, that his success on earth could not 
help him now, was exceedingly mortifying. Kepler, 
who of all those who had gone before should appre- 
ciate him, regarded him only as a failure. 

Was there anything in it after all? The New 
Testament ? That great Jew ? The people's faith ? 

He continued, as if he had been thinking aloud : 
'' Most instructed men like myself classified it among 
the outworn superstitions. You don't mean ? — why 
every premise of my life would be false. Can it be ? 
Can it be?" 

But Kepler did not answer. He stood watching 
this spiritual ferment with a practiced gaze, while 
Constant averted his face that the other might not 
witness the conflict. There was a long silence, 
which the despairing man broke with a piercing ap- 
peal. 
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^^I must know. I must understand. I cannot 
afford to be ignorant. If Christ was^ take me to 
him ! " He looked at his companion^ embarrassed 
and hesitating. It was the first time that he had 
intimated an interest in this subject^ and he felt that 
his words^ by reason of their very tardiness^ were 
a kind of insult to the mystery which he had never in- 
vestigated. The great astronomer regarded him with 
solemn attention^ and for some time made no reply. 
He gently put his hand over the mouth of the maker 
of lenses^ whereupon Constant chilled and burned 
with new humiliation. 

" It does not occur to me," — Kepler spoke slowly, 
weighing his speech, — " that you are yet qualified. 
You are not equipped. You are not ready. You 
have never studied Him, nor even had a desire to 
know Him until now the need is thrust upon you." 

" I was occupied in other ways," urged the mas- 
ter of the telescopes, uncomfortably. " I have just 
finished my great order for the largest lens in the 
world, you know," he continued proudly. "I was 
giving it its final test. How can they ship it with- 
out me ? " ^ , 

Now Kepler, who had listened indulgently to each 
digression, began to look wearied, as he might have 
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been by the prattlings of a child who confuses a 
greater matter with his own playthings. 

^' You are wandering: from the subject/' said the 
a*ono,n„ ,ui.Uy. \ 

" I beff your pardon," with politeness. " Where 

The dead man instinctively plucked the other by 
the garment. But the discoverer of the laws of 
planetary motion withdrew himself from the touch. 

" That," he said, " is your own problem. Work 
it out ! You will not see Him until you find Him, 
even if it takes you eternity." 

Now there fell from the heart of the maker of tel- 
escopes the veil, embroidered by scientific arguments, 
that hid him from his own conceit. He had thought 
that the discovery of a new planet was the whole of 
life. It flashed over him that he had been mis- 
taken, and that some acquaintance with the Creator 
of the planetary system was, in point of common 
logic, the more important. Now his error became 
the more incomprehensible ; for it was that of a fool. 
His cha&^rin was complete. He moaned aloud ; he 
™^ riand,, «.dW 4t ary tears. ' 

Then Kepler, the pupil of Tycho Brahe, the in- 
terpreter of the Star of Bethlehem, the Christian as- 
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tronomer^ watched the emotion of the man bowed 
before him, and the strong contours of his face 
lighted with a happy smile. 

" Listen," he said ; ^^ I can help you, but I can- 
not show you the way. What have you studied all 
your life?" 

" Worlds," came the faint answer. " The light 
of the worlds." 

" Yes," Kepler replied wistfully ; " you have 
made wonderful lenses. You have had a great ad- 
vantage over me with your huge telescopes. You 
should have been a wiser man. What you need now 
is not the light of the many, but the light of the 
One." 

^^ But I do not understand." Thomas Constant 
spoke with the helplessness of a boy. 

"Hear," said Kepler solemnly. "To every in- 
tellectual offender is given his chance. He must 
take it in his own way. Yours has come now. 
Grasp it. To you has been given The Eye. This 
is what you craved in £he &st body. No fifty-inch 
— no, nor a hundred-foot — lens will compare with 
the power given you. Before, light was only re- 
flected from the optic nerve to your mind ; now let 
it illumine the retina of your soul. When your dis- 
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covery is made^ He whom you seek will be with 

you." 

And new Constant felt the hand of his friend 
over his eyes. It was like a soft flame fluttering 
upon his lids. Then he knew himself alone in the 
exclusive sense that no mortal apprehends. With a 
groan he struggled to see. He fought to cast out 
obscurity. Centuries seemed to pass during this 
battle for light. Suddenly he burst the doors of 
darkness ; then he uttered a cry of delight. 



He was aliye^ and around him whirled the solar 
system. He seemed to be the centre of the galactic 
plane, and myriads of constellations and planets and 
stars and comets played about him as about a god 
upon athrone. The Ught of amilUon worids streamed 
towards him with no loss of intensity or of power. 
Wherever he looked he saWy and there was no veil 
between him and the source of light or its manifold 
reflection. Light ! Irresistible Light ! If the new 
sense of sight, infinite in its capacity to perceive, had 
not also been infinite in its capacity to endure, then 
the celestial glory that smote upon him would have 
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blasted him into blindness. Then, for the first time, 
he understood the necessity of limiting human vis- 
ion. 

Now if it could not bear the undiluted sight of 
worlds, how could it endure the vision of their Crea- 
tor ? This revelation swept upon hun as he uttered 
his cry of ecstasy. He must have been beside him- 
self who ever thought of the universe as a firma- 
ment of darkness interrupted here and there by faint 
pencils of starlight. The solar system, the Milky 
Way, even the most distant nebulae in the stellar sys- 
tem, whose light might have been fourteen thousand 
years in traveling to where he floated enraptured — ^ 
eax^h and all assaulted him with a briUiant splendor, 
and scintiUated with such dazzKng streamers, that 
had he not been endued with unearthly receptivity 
he would have been confused to madness. 

But the astronomer within him prevailed. The 
instinct of a life of celestial research prompted him 
to look to Mars, on which the interest of the world 
was peculiarly centred at that time. As he turned 
to do so, his gaze swept past the earth from which 
he had come. He could have recognized the petty 
globe among a million of its fellows. It looked ex- 
actly as he used to picture it would from an outside 
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point, only he had a bird's-eye view, or rather, a 
soul's eye view, with the perspective of enormous 
distance, and the advantage of seeming not more 
than a hundred feet away. The world lay before 
him in continental outlines, but its features were dis- 
cerned with microscopic distinctness. Whatsoever 
his mind desired, he saw. With a lassitude of in- 
terest that seemed to him at the time a little remark- 
able, he turned his gaze towards his old home. There 
was his cherished equatorial, the scene of past tri- 
umphs that startled the little world, and seemed so 
ridiculous now. Constant did not even waste time 
to look through the window and see how his great 
lens was. What was its vision compared with his ? 
But stay ! What is this ? He saw a funeral cortege 
starting from his own front door. His workmen, 
whom he easily recognized, were carrying a coffin 
mournfully. He read the plate. It was inscribed 
mth his own name. With sarcastic curiosity he 
watched the long procession wind its way until it 
reached the famous cemetery. 

^^ Let them bury it ! " he exclaimed, and then 
hushed his voice as if afraid his friends might hear. 
"If they only knew!" he whispered — "if they 
only knew 1 " 
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He had read in fancy sketches how dead people 
had witnessed their own funerals^ and he now re- 
caUed these with a grim snule. 

Impatient with the familiar scenes that were now 
a past and limited experience^ Thomas Constant 
began to reflect upon the vital problem for whose 
solution he had been projected into the heart of the 
universe. How was a scientific man to recognize 
spiritual knowledge? How was he^ Thomas Con- 
stant^ to attain it ? Was it to be found in Light ? 
If so^ all mystery lay open at his feet. He had only 
to look. But as^ from his present point of view^ his 
earthly life of research even in the celestial line had 
proved a failure, and he was fitted for little else, how 
should he begin? Constant's heart began to be 
much troubled. He looked about him, confused. 
Here were a million rays beckoning him from a mil- 
lion stars. Where was the shining way that led to 
the object of his search ? 

" Believe?" he cried out. "I would now give my 
soul to believe ; but, my God, I don't know how ! " 

At that moment of anguish a new brilliancy of 
such power and wonder smote him that he winced. 
The astronomer became immediately alert. He 
looked at the shaft of glory steadily and long. 
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" I wish my friend Young could see it as I do," 
he exchtimed to himself. ^^ Wonderful! I never 
noticed this — this fixed stax before. It — why, it 's 
the greatest sun in the universe, I believe — a hun- 
dred times larger than our own. It must have just 
arrived, and I am the first to see it. A new star ! 
and its light traveling perhaps thousands of years 
before it reached me just now. In a little while 
they'll get it down there. Nearer," he cried — 
^^ nearer ! " As he uttered this command he felt 
himself impelled towards the source of his discovery 
immeasurably faster than the fli£:ht of the speediest 

locity of light. There was no such obstacle as space, 
and where he desired to be there he was. 

Even as he swept throuffh the myriads of constel- 
la&n. a^t form L myrtiric™. -^.y, £„ into 
darker and less traveled spaces, a feeling of supe- 
riority and exaltation enveloped him. Oh, tiiat his 
scientific friends could see him now ! Compared 
with him, Ariel was but a blundering turtle. He 
turned and looked back upon the world. To mortal 
eyes, magnified by the hugest telescope, it would 
have been an almost undiscoverable pin-head of light ; 
but to his unlimited vision, its reflection, streaming 
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undiminished through the pulsating ether, showed this 
time a different and unfamiliar portion of it with in- 
tensity. Disappointed not to see what he expected to, 

9 

but being astronomer enough to understand that this 
was not the right quarter to reflect the rays of the 
eastern Atlantic States, he sped on a gigantic tangent, 
keeping the earth in view, until he saw again what 
he curiously desired. And now he looked once more 
upon his own home. Souls, like birds, return in- 
stinctively to the place of their birth. In his new 
experience, it was still a marvel that he could dis- 
tinguish things upon the earth from so immeasurable 
a distance. He was more used to lenses than to 
God. What would he see now ? He stopped his 
flight. like a pendulum at rest he hung in the 
firmament. Fast him dark asteroids, the dust of 
exploded planets, sped in silent, biuddUng groups, 
A distant comet, errant and undetached, seemed to 
choose Constant's halting^place as the goal of its 
eccentric orbit. But Constant only saw his own 
home upon that little earth. He had become for the 
time oblivious of the celestial drama that worlds and 
systems new to him were enacting for his astonish- 
ment. 

"Preposterous!" he exclaimed, trying to touch 
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his brow ; « I must be dreaming or insane. I Ve 
seen that before ! " 

Indeed he had. Only a little while asfo he had 
witnessed his own funeral procession .L soberly 
from his own front door, and now the performance 
was being repeated. Were his friends never going 
to get him buried ? This was a joke too gruesome 
to be endured too many times. Constant gave a cry 
of disg^t. Then he stopped, appalled. The proces- 
sion had reached the same cemetery in precisely the 
same mournful way again, and he was only a dead 
man, billions of miles distant, and powerless to pre- 
vent the hocus-pocus that was evidently bewitching 
his amiable remains. He watched the ceremonial 
gloomily and shook his gray head. Then suddenly 
he uttered his familiar exclamation, and danced for 
joy, as he was wont when he made a discovery. 

" Mehitophel ! " he cried. " What an idiot I am ! 
It 's just got here. I Ve caught up again with those 
particular rays of light; that's all!" Then he 
laughed as one does who solves a five days' puzzle. 
" I have n't anything else to do, to-day — I '11 study 
history — I never had a chance before. Why, I 
might as well as not hunt up George Washington 
and see him." 
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Thomas Constant had simply discovered by expe- 
rience what he had long known by theory ; that light 
is an eternal traveler and carries with it forever a 
perpetual series of instantaneous photographs^ bio- 
graphs; one might call them^ thrown off at its source. 
That discovery, made by chance, became now the 
interpreter of the word " Everlasting " — that awful 
duration which humanity dares not contemplate, and 
fears to understand, lest the vastness of the concep- 
tion drive it to whirling insanity. For the first time, 
the adiective. rare because little understood, ^' omni- 

self was now omnispective, and eternity seemed to 
him in this moment of revelation far too short a time 
in which to perceive all things. When he had ex- 
hausted one world of its manifold cycles of existence, 
there stiU remained the story of ite ante-human rela- 
tions to its own system, and then, prior to all this, 
the confused history of a miUion more systems rhyth- 
mically entangled in the great universe, coherently 
pulsating like the works of an infinite watch of which 
God is the maker, the regulator, and the owner. Be- 
fore this bewfldering vista the necessity of the All- 
seeing Eye became axiomatic. Thus there was in- 
volved a new conception of Ught. It became almost 
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a divinity; for that unlying, measureless shafts radiat- 
ing from every source and vibrating with evidence 
all along its mysterious line^ — an ever-open volume 
in which all past is revealed forever^ — was the only 
source of all knowledge. It was the ^^ Book of Life." 
The maker of telescopes^ agnostic in all matters per- 
taining to Christianity, but more than receptive to 
scientific facts, — a man whose imagination was reli- 
giously rudimental, but scientifically developed — 
whose spirituality was in a state of coma, but whose 
eyes were magnificently alert, — now accepted the 
law o£ his new discovery and began a campaign of 
exploration with the eagerness of a traveler discover- 
ing an unknown country. Thomas Constant's field 
was the Light of the World. 



With the precision characteristic of the scientific 
mind. Constant now proposed to himself a historical 
problem. Blinded by the vast discovery so congen- 
ial to his temperament, he overlooked for the time 
the immediate object of his gift of unlimited sight. 
Two characters arose before his imagination. The 
one was Washington. Ever since he could remem- 
ber there had hung in his dining-room a large en-^ 
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graving common to many American families^ — a 
copy of Leutze's celebrated painting of Washington 
crossing the Delaware. This dramatic picture^ viewed 
three times a day for many years^ had made a natu- 
ral impression upon an unhistorical mind. It was 
his one heroic conception of the great patriot. 

One day^ while making a visits Constant had 
picked up a small red biography of Charles George 
Gordon, the commander of the Ever Victorious 
Army, and the martyr of Khartibn. Of the many 
striking acts m that devoted hfe, none moved the 
precise maker of lenses more than Gordon's defacing 
the gold medal which had been especially struck for 
him by the Chinese Empresses as a token of their 
great appreciation. This the Chinese hero sent 
anonymously, that its value might allay the suffer^ 
ings of the Lancashire operatives after the close of 
our Civil War. This one deed made Gordon Con- 
stant's other hero. The little biography was more 
suggestive than inclusive, and Constant had always 
desired to follow Gordon closely in his equatorial 
experiences. The desultory reader now recalled two 
dates. One was Christmas Day, 1776. That night, 
in a blinding snowstorm, Washington pushed vic- 
toriously across the Delaware. The other was the 
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13th of March, 1874. That day Gordon entered 
Khartum for the first time. 

" Naturally," said Constant, " I can't see Wash- 
ington because of the storm. The clouds and the 
night win cut off every ray of Ught from that pai- 
ticular event. I '11 look up Gordon. It 's easier at 
Khartum. There sun is — and light." 

Having decided on his quest, Constant went about 
its accomplishment methodically. He recalled that, 
as light travels at the rate of 186,330 miles a sec- 
ond, he would have to multiply one second's flight 
by a little more than eleven years. And then, hav- 
ing found out the stupendous result, he would have 
to overtake those particular rays somewhere on the 
outskirts of what the world calls the stellar plane. 
This problem, sufficient to stupefy an ordinary spirit, 
caused exhilaration to the maker of telescopes. As 
light travels in a straight Une, he made up his mind 
first to find KhartCbn, and then, with the rapidity of 
thought, to follow the direct reflection back through 
space, even though it should land him in the utter- 
most parts of the universe. But another complication 
immediately arrested his attention. On account of 
the revolution of the earth upon its axis, light from 
any one point is thrown off each second in a diffei^ 
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ent direction. Theref ore, to follow a suocession of 
rays from a given point is to follow after an enor- 
mous spiral of beams that comprehend the full cir- 
cumference of the universe in its transcendent curve. 
This additional fact, which would have discouraged 
any mind but one used to problems of infinity, only 
stimulated Constant's mathematical imagination. 

To the common observer, the earth at the distance 
in which our spirit now found himself would pre- 
sent not even a microscopic needle of light ; but to 
Constant's unlimited vision each ray preserved its 
own individuality of descent, and its parent object, 
or rather, one should say, subject, was as plain as 
the trembling hand he held before his face. 

And now the Dark Continent swam in brilliant 
Ught before his eyes. There was the sUvery NUe. 
It needed only a glance to recognize white Cairo ; 
his gaze passed seaward to Suakim ; then southward 
to Berber, and last it rested upon the mud walls of 
infamous IGiartiim ; for Constant, witii a faculty of 
recognition bom of his new condition, identified the 
unmixed currents of the Blue and White Niles tiiat 
guard the city. He also immediately recognized tiie 
palace, that huge, square building whose flat roof 
overtowers all other houses ; and it appeared that he 
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knew that the banners that domiitiated Gordon's old 
home were those of the unconquered Mahdi. Ah, 
there is the little church of the Austrian Mission, 
east of the palace, across the open plaza, which had 
been destined to be the spot of Gordon's final and 
desperate resistance. Constant could not help shud- 
dering at the scene of his hero's death. '' There he 
was assassinated ! " he murmured, moved with his- 
toric passion. " Now for the man ! " 

Constant did not know where he was; but he 
brought all the energy of his nature to a focus upon 
the scene of English disgrace. By the mysterious 
power of an unhampered will, he now projected him- 
self where never spirit had traveled before. Time 
is a necessity even to the fastest traveler in nature 
— light ; but not to a spirit. Constant overtook 
ray after ray only to be disappointed. Every activ- 
it/m i^ I, /urin, .h. J .«. .ear, pJL. be. 
fore his devouring gaze with electric rapidity. At 
last, dizzy with his reversed experiences, his mind 
parched with eagerness, he began to note events 
more slowly. He watched a riotous day darken 
into dawn. He had seen howling fanatics kill starved 
citizens by scores and hundreds, and he knew that 
the moment of unutterable catastrophe was rapidly 
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approaching. Constant hardly dared to look, as the 
swift day mysteriously hastened to its beginning, and 
history became inverted before his fervid gaze. 

If he could he would have taken a leap backwards 
by an hour, and so waited for events to pass him by. 
But inexorable absorption held his soul suspended 
upon the quick succession of scenes^ and he feared 
lest, in the mysterious deserts of the universe, he 
should lose the clue he had so persistently followed. 
Constant was not a man of quick imagination. The 
rather, he was like one of his own lenses. His 
« crown" was an aspiration, but his « flint" lay in 
mechanical persistence. But now, torn by the ap- 
proaching tragedy, a horror upon which he had 
dumbly dwelt for many years as upon a personal 
bereavement, he would have given almost any guer- 
don to overleap these baleful rays, and witness his 
hero in the plenitude of glory and of health. 

The day darkened into morning. Constant 
watched the recessional of events with a suffocating 
heart. Here a band carried a ghastly object — a 
trunkless head. Ah, he could not see the features ! 
He gave a sigh of relief that this ordeal was spared 
him. A single movement of will would have saved 
him the fatality of the final drama of a hero's life. 
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But the spectator was fixed to his fatal ray^ just as 
an audience is hypnotized by the ghastly execution 
of an innocent or of a patriot. The morning dark- 
ened* He could hear no sound, but he could plainly 
see bands converging towards the Austrian Mission. 
Then the final horror rushed forth to his view. He 
saw the murderous Mahdists return to the square in 
the dusk ; he saw the whiteness of spitting shots ; 
he saw the stroke of indignity given backwards ; he 
saw the gentle head put upon wasted shoulders ; he 
saw the gleaming thrust of the spear — ^ and — Great 
God ! the murdered man lived ! 

Constant shut his eyes. He cried aloud in agony. 
" Gordon dead \ " he repeated — " Gordon dead ? 
No ! Impossible ! for I have seen him ! " He for- 
got for the moment that he had witnessed history 
more than a decade passed. He had the conscious- 
ness of tears as real as if they had been chemically 
composed of salt and water. 

Then, one of those rapturous changes, so inexpli- 
cable to the tortured heart, swept over Constant. 
His soul, tossed with woe, suddenly calmed, and he 
found himself repeating, with a sort of ecstatic joy : 
^^ Grordon is not dead, after all. He cannot die. He 
is alive ; for I have seen him." The idea that a man 
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could be less immortal than the ray that was reflected 
from him seemed preposterous. This conception, 
not bom of his own previous state of mind, gave him 
great comfort. 

Then a new inspiration caught him on its wings. 
The thought was so sublime, that at it the agnostic 
trembled. It was one that his honesty as an inves- 
tigator could not refuse to accept. 

" If Gordon — why not Jesus Christ ? " 



He closed his eyes, feeling &int from the thought. 
But his will swept on towards Palestine, bearing 
him upon the irresistible current of its desbe. He 
felt a new hope penetrate his nature. When he 
opened his eyes, they rested upon the city of Jeru- 
salem. 

As Thomas Constant looked upon the sacred city, 
his soul pulsated with what his methodical mind still 
considered as a problem. As the transcendent na- 
ture of this historical quest unfolded itself, it appealed 
to an enthusiasm pa^onate in its eagerness for truth. 
On the other hand, fear restrained him for a little 
while — a fear lest his nature were not strong enough 
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«to bear a revolution, For^ supposing that the inex- 
orable light of the world should verify what he had 
always considered a chimera fostered by the religious 
sentimentality of countless devotees, then what would 
his position be ? He had been in the habit of say- 
ing, ^^ If Jesus Christ ever lived at all (of course, we 
only have the traditions carried throngh the preju- 
dice of fanatics), he certainly was a good man, a lit- 
tie ahead of his day. As for the supernatural ele- 
ment, that is beneath the attention of a scientific 
mind. He was a martyr, no doubt, — the world has 
always been full of martyrs ; as for this one, it seems 
to me that he has been greatiy overrated." 

But now his trained mind was dragged by its own 

death, which he had experienced, proved to him that 
God could exist. As he had always with great cour- 
tesy acknowledged the possibility, and indeed the 
probability, of an intelligent Deity, this discovery did 
not shock his conceit as much as it might. But the 
maker of lenses had never failed to pooh-pooh the 
claims of the Son of man. While the heavens might 
declare the handiwork of the Almighty, not one star 
ever twinkled to him an argument for the miraculous 
birth in the grotto at Bethlehem. 
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But if the Christians were right ? To this man 
truth was the inmost sacred entity in the world. 
Truth was his God, and rather than to deny its di- 
vinity, he would have cheerfully endured the second 
question under the inquisitor's screws. To persist 
knowingly, or even unwittingly, in an error, was an 
intellectual crime that carried with it the darkness 
of its own Sheol. And now to conceive of the fact, 
that he, Thomas Constant, might have passed his 
whole life in an error that was even more funda- 
mental than believing the moon to be made of green 
cheese, caused him unbearable shame and humilia- 
tion. His honesty was aroused to white fire. No 
matter what the consequences, no matter how great 
his confusion, he must have the Truth ; and that 
quickly. Then, for the first time, the maker of lenses 
fully understood what Kepler meant. The student 
of light must study by the ever-traveling, everlasting 
rays of reflection the nature of the one fact before 
which — if it were indeed a fact — science and art 
and literature should bow their little heads. This 
he must verify after the methods of his lif entraining, 
so as to preclude even the chance of doubt. 

" Very well," said Constant nervously, as these 
thoughts drove down upon him ; '^ I may have been 
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a blind f ool, but I am not a maniac. Somewhere in 
the universe is the light of that strange Hebrew life. 
If he lived, it is there ! " he pointed into immeasur- 
able space ; ^^ and I will find it." 

It took him but a minute to make an astonishing 
calculation. Then, with his eyes still upon Jerusa- 
lem, he uttered a stupendous wish. As he gazed he 
saw the city on the three hills dissolve and build up, 
crumble again, and once more glisten in its whiteness 
and its minarets, as in swift recessional there swept 
before him the multiform changes of two thousand 
years. These passed like the ghosts of worlds beside 
a whirling comet. Now, instead of the Moslem, he 
recognized the Roman ; instead of the helmet of 
pith, he saw the. helmet of iron surmounted by the 
all-conquering imperial eagle. 

He stopped his flight. Before him swam, as in 
a limpid mirage, Jerusalem — the Jerusalem of 
Augustus and of Herod — the Jerusalem of Jesus. 
Towers and palaces, battlements and bridges, flanked 
the hills and overtopped the valleys, and cast black 
shadows into narrow streets. And there ! There on 
the edge of a precipice, watched by a fortress, fringed 
by palaces and protected by walls, was the temple of 
the Jews. He recognized this immediately as one of 
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the seven wonders of the world. He looked at it 
critically. He felt, as he observed, like a man who 
has returned to the home of his boyhood for the first 
time after an absence of many years. His first emo- 
tion was not one of reverence, but one of disappoint- 
ment. The buflding seemed so insignificant com- 
pared with what he expected. But as he examined 
it, he perceived how all others were dwarfed by this 
ipiposing structure. The Roman fortress Antonia, 
whose square tower overlooked the courts of the 
temple, and on whose top he could see the restless 
sentinel, with face expressing the weariness of exile 
among these pestiferous Jews, was only a dingy 
g^ome compared with the radiance of the queenly 
temple dressed in marble and in gold. The palace 
of the Herods, a little further away, struck Constant 
as being a fit building for a public library ; while 
that of the high priest he thought would make a fine 
county prison. But if the temple, with its dazzling 
courts and porticoes, its altars and its booths, did not 
fulfill his imagination as to size, it surpassed his 
highest ideal as to symmetry of design and beauty 
of workmanship. ^^ Here at last is something fit for 
worship," he said. He was about to inspect this 
more closely with increasing respect, when there 
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came leaping up the terraces into the court before 
the great altar a middle-aged madman. 

For a madman he must be. What else? His 
beard was sprawling^ not having been cut for years. 
His head was without protection, and his single gar- 
ment was so tattered as hardly to cover him. Under 
his arm he carried, rolled up, a frayed rug which he 
now threw down upon the tiles, and upon which he 
stood shouting and gesticulating. About him quickly 
gathered gossipers and priests. Pointing at himself, 
stretching out gaunt, thin arms to heaven, then sway- 
ingf and catching his balance, he was evidently tell- 

anger. Constant was much amused by this little 
comedy, for now the crazy fellow was threatened by 
scowls and fists. 

Some shook him roughly, and one smote him upon 
the cheek. Evidently his word was doubted. Then 
the eccentric person pointed outside the temple walls, 
and, breaking through the excited crowd, started on 
a run, shouting as he leaped along. Some followed, 
others laughed ; but the priests, conspicuous in their 
robes and mitres, and with seals upon their foreheads, 
whispered together savagely, and cast malignant and 
threatening looks upon the laity that were left. But 
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Thomas Constant found it in his preference to fol- 
low the unkempt Jew, whose actions in so gray a 
man seemed undignified, and only to he explained 
on the ground of insanity. The fellow rushed down 
into the valley followed by an increasing mob. He 
stopped beside a pool, placid and rock-bound. By 
this time the edge of the water was thronged with 
people, each pressing close to the man ..ho indicated 
a sun-warmed corner beneath a portico. The spot 
was lust lars^e enousfh to have held a pallet ; it was 
vacit AW JriM „f the pod le £% poo, 
creatures lay, each in advanced stages of disease ; 
these lopked up at the madman with piteous hope- 
fulness as he eagerly retold hi& story. His gestures 
were so eloquent of his tale,. and his emaciated face 
was so charged with joy, that although Constant 
could hear no sound at that immeasurable distance, 
it did not take him long to understand what the 
poor man was trying to say ; for, as he shouted out 
his story, the sick nodded acquiescence, and the crowd 
could be seen to interrupt with cries of wonder. ' 

^^ If I had only studied the deaf-mute language, 
and learned to read lips,!' thought Constant, ^^ I could 
see what they say. Here is an illustration of the 
usefulness of knowing anything. Everything comes 
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into play with me here. Why, no, I could n't after 
all/' he added. " It 's some old Hebrew patois." 
As he mused he saw that the eyes of the crowd were 
following the motion of the speaker's finger. They 
seemed to be looking — for what ? for whom ? 

Then there came through Constant's mind at the 
unfolding of this scene something like the memory 
of a dream dreamed when he was a child. Somehow 
it was a familiar sight. Had he read of it or seen it 
before ? Was this ? — Why surely ! The man 
was not insane. His was only the madness of joy. 
He had been sick — bedridden • He had been healed. ' 
It had but just happened, and he was telling every- 
body about it. 

The heart of Constant stood still. Here was the 
cured — where was the healer ? 

The maker of lenses searched Jerusalem. For 
three days he looked anxiously. He analyzed every 
group, every crowd. But in the whole city he found 
« Bone whose brow was not furrowed by distress or 
hate, or whose mien showed the majesty that he 
sought. Then Constant was troubled. Excited 
knots of people, evidence of fierce argument, told 
that some great force was disturbing the public mind. 
\j Could that be Jesus Christ ? If so, where was he ? 
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Constant now regretted bitterly that he was not more 
conversant with the only important book that he had 
ever scorned. It might have helped his quest. For 
Palestine was quite a field. 

Then Constant began to reason thus : ^^ If Jesus 
lived, and was the healer and the friend of the poor 
that he is now believed to have been, then he will 
always be followed by a mass of people. I will 
search Palestine for a crowd, and perhaps I may 
find him in it." 

The maker of telescopes soon apprehended that 
there was no interest in the world compared with 
the quest that had now begun to absorb him. To 
spend a month or even a year of nights huntmg for 
a new planet, so as to be the first in all the observar 
tones to greet it, or for the sake of heralding the re- 
turn of a century-lost comet, curving on its immense 
elliptic, to weary brain and body — these were expe- 
riences that once filled the chalice of his desire to 
overflowing. But now, where he floated, further 
from the earth than the maddest flight of the most 
erratic visitor to the solar system, this came to him 
with the mastery of asphyxiation ; if he should dis- 
cover and name all the stars in all the universe, even 
those whose light takes a million years to rendezvous 
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at his old equatorial — that were not worth a breath 
to him beside the sight of the being whom he now 
sought. How is a dead world to be compared to a 
living man? Eternity was not his to investigate 
matter ; it was his to discover a soul. Feverish lest 
at the very time when he had overtaken the elusive 
and yet persistent light that streamed from Roman 
Palestine he should fail to find the one ray that led 
from the mysterious healer, he uttered his first intel- 

^^ Thou God ! " said the scientific scholar, ^^ I am 
an ignorant man. I have just found it out." 

Now, as he spoke — melting, there swam before 
him soft and alluring scenery. He saw the green- 
ness of valleys, the opulent colors of fruit gardens, 
the grayness of the peaks of hiUs. Thousands of 
hamlets, here and there a large village, dotted the 
charming map. There was a lake shaped like a harp ; 
it was surrounded by Greek and Roman villas, pre- 
senting signs of culture and of wealth. But there 
was no crowd to be seen. Small caravans, now hid- 
den by their own dust, now painfully hobbling over 
keen rocks, wound in and out, looking like gigantic 
vipers. But the Nazarene was not in the caravan. 
Fishing boats and galleys, in picturesque groups. 
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lazily glided over the lake, for it was past the heat 
of the day ; but he was not in the fleet. It was be- 
ginning to grow dark. Another fruitless day was 
adding its tally to the wearisome search. The in- 
vestigator, encircling the shores of the lake, pressed 
southward over one group of hills, past another, and 
his gaze lingered finally on a third. As he was 
hurrying on, signs of the unusual arrested his atten- 
tion. He was on the outskirts of an insignificant 
village, curling in a velvet valley. 

Ah! there — there was the crowd. The move- 
ment of his heart within him told him this. Per- 
haps a thousand people were before him. Some were 
flat upon the ground in act of worship ; some sat 
plunged in thought ; some were fleeing in terror ; all 
the women were weeping, and many of the men were 
dissolved in tears. Out from among them two stood 
apart. To believe that this woman and this boy 
clasped to her bosom had been dead two thousand 
years — it seemed preposterous ; but Constant could 
not doubt his senses. An old quotation occurred to 
him, and the scientist began to understand what the 
poet meant when he said that a thousand years were 
as a day. Beside the two was a wicker stretcher, such 
as the dead were carried upon. The boy looked at 
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it with his black eyes wide with astonishment^ and 
then up at his mother as if questioning her. The 
crowd about the two now began to recover from their 
first bewilderment. From prayer they fell into ges- 
ticulation^ and then into volubility. Some beat their 
breasts^ and most of them were shouting incohe- 
rently. Then the mass swayed and broke. Some 
made for the boy^ as if to pluck at his garment; 
but they fell back, restrained by a mysterious awe. 
Others ran to the village, full of reverent gossip, to 
tell the tale. But in the crowd there were many 
sick and disabled people ; in fact, an extraordinaiy 
proportion. These were hastily supported and car- 
ried by their friends, and borne away up a little 
path to the hill. A few young and able-bodied per- 
sons ran on ahead, pointing. 

Constant swept his quivering eyes in the same 
direction. He felt himself seized with an uncontrol- 
lable desire to overtake the object of the popular 
search. Whom else but that wonderful Jew could 
they be seeking ? 

Out of reach of all the people, off the beaten path, 
in a cleft of a rock, hidden by the shadow of an 
overhanging oak, prostrate on the hard stone in an 
attitude of prayer, the dim outline of a strong and 
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solitary figure fell. But^ even as Constant looked, 
the quick twilight ceased, and the Land and the Man 
were hidden from his view. 

Thomas Constant was troubled and perplexed. 
He was continually hindered in his investigations ;' 
he began to reflect upon their dif&culties. He knew 
from a lifetime of experience that it took no Uttle 
labor to master the art of vision through a telescope. 
The common eye looks, and sees but the glamour of 
a blur. Who but the expert can focus a twenty-inch 
lens on Andromeda ? Could it be that in this new 
gift of limitless vision he should have to serve an 
apprenticeship in sorting these ever-traveling rays of 
a past age after they are overtaken ? What shall 
he include? What exclude? Were the green 
fields, the cities, the lake, the excited crowd, the 
grove, but the chance glimpses of an artless 
vision? Were his eyes still unfocused to their 
new opportunities? Or could it be that the fault 
lay deeper, and that his heart lacked the experience 
to which his eyes would eagerly answer if they 
could? 

For what seemed to Constant time out of mind 
he sought for the Man of Palestine in vain. He 
traveled the land of the Jews from east to west. 
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and from north to south ; every nook^ every hamlet^ 
every city, every hill, every mountain range, every 
lake became familiar to his trained eye. He came 
to know the topography of the Holy Land by heart ; 
but Jesus he did not find. 

One morning, when he was watching the sun make 
shorter shadows on the vineyards and fields of grain, 
he noticed a seething mass of people crowd the 
streets of a city vibrating with tropic heat. They 
were watching the doorway of a marble palace. 
Their hands were outstretched ; their eyes expressed 
all the gamut between fear and reverence, hate and 
love. There were putrid beggars, eye-sore children, 
pallid cripples — and on the outskirts, touching no 
one, men whose features and limbs were repulsive 
with slow leprosy were watehing and waiting with 
the last hope of a life of despair in their miserable 
faces. Suddenly, uncurling palms and black mouths 
told of a shout. The palace door opened. '^ It is 
He! The Healer! The Saviour of the sick ! The 
King of the dead ! " 

The student of the skies bent forward, passion- 
ately gazing, straining his eyes — but what had 
happened ? Something clouded, something fell be- 
tween.* It was a swift wind-storm ; it arose viciously. 
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and hid the city and the streets thereof in sand^ and 
Constant saw no more. 



With a feeling in his heart like to that in the soul 
of one of those lepers whom he had but just seen 
crumbling in the brilliant sun, Constent tamed away. 
He began to experience all the thirsty all the hung^^ 
all the emptiness and longing of a hopeless lover. 
There, in that immeasurable distance, like the in- 
curable, he did not expect the healing touch ; but he 
would be satisfied with a sight of the wonderful face. 
Constant felt in his soul that he would follow the 
Nazarene like one of his humblest pariah friends. 
But he was two thousand years away, and ah, how 
many billions of miles ? Then furiously he began 
his search again ; for by this time he was thoroughly 
convinced that the man he sought was there. Every 
indication pointed to him. Constant learned to 
read the thoughts of him on expectant faces, the 
regret of him in the comfort that he left behind 
him. But the investigator always found himself 
either too early ot too late. The man about whom 
all Palestine was fanatic had not come, or he had 
just gone. 
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The maker of lenses began morbidly to despair. 
Theoretically there should be no difficulty in his 
finding Jesus ; but practically he could not do it. 
Storm^ cloudy darkness — something baffled him at 
each supreme moment of vision. He was like a man 
who had traveled the breadth of the globe to a 
desert island to witness and photograph the total 
eclipse of the sun^ and is met at the one moment of 
time to him in many years with pitiless clouds. Such 
astronomical disappointments^ only infinitely in- 
creased in importance to him^ were now Constant's 
daily lot. He began in a dim way to understand 
the meaning of the word hell. Was that this state 
of hourly tantalization ? If so^ how long could it 
last ? Was his lot eternally to outrun the light of 
two centuries ago, and eternally to fail to find the 
one ray that would lead him to the great Jew ? 

Then he remembered that the man whom he 
sought was killed at Jerusalem. 

"I will look upon that city," he determined, 
" until he comes." 

Situated at a point from which the most delicate 
of human appliances would fail to discover even the 
slightest trace of the existence of the world, still 
Constant saw. To him there was no diminution of 
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the power or intensity of the light of the sacred city. 
As he looked^ he naturally sought for the temple. 
There was evidently a tremendous commotion within 
its gates. The courts were crowded with jabbering 
people. He noticed that the tops of the broad walls 
were crowded with many in ecclesiastical robes. 
Hate and revenge were wrinkUng their £a<5es and 
robbing them of the dignity of their profession. In 
the courts people were sobbing and frowning. Es- 
pecially in the women's inclosure many were rocking 
to and fro, their heads covered wiA their garmente. 
They were evidently wailing, as if for the dead. 
Constant's heart gave a great leap. He hurriedly 
followed the fat fingers of the priests scoffing on the 
walls. As his eyes swept on they passed by thou- 
sands of horrified faces. The terror on these was 
contrasted with the stolid, sarcastic immobility of 
the Roman soldiers. The man of lenses began to 
be afraid to look ; he felt as reluctant as many of 
those who crouched under the shadow of walls, 
hiding their faces in each other's breasts. A na- 
tional calamity seemed in the act of sweeping over 
the fluttering people. But the observer's fateful 
quest hurried him on. As his apprehensive eyes 
approached a little mound bounded on one side by 
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the city wall, he noticed three shadows parallel to 
each other, and side hy side. Each shadow was cut 
with the distinctness of an intaglio upon the stolid 
Roman, the interested stranger, the triumphant 
Jewish priest, and the weeping laity as they crowded 
ahout. Each shadow was that of a cross. For the 
moment Constant dared not look farther. Then 
he lifted his eyes past a huddling group of women 
prostrate in the dust, past the haughty cordon of 
Romans keeping back the crowd with menacing 
spears and guarding the torturing wood with the 
grimness of trained executioners. Slowly, slowly, 
Thomas Constant caught the upper rays that streamed 
from the figure upon the middle cross. 

With choking heart he saw a face which he knew 
that he should recognize through all eternity. It 
was like that of anybody else : it was at the same 
ti«e W m^J xLdl, Con*nt ben. hi. 
whole energy to look upon it closer. Majestic beauty 
dwelt upon the death-smitten brow. The eyes — 
what eyes ! Ah, God ! what a look ! The exquisite 
lips — did they move ? 

But now blackness came down or came up — from 
who knew where ? There was a swift impression of 
soldiers in flight, mad with fear ; of a whole cityf ul 
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of people flat upon their faces in unearthly terror. 
The blackness arose solemnly as if from the depths 
of the earth. It held the terror of the grave. It 
enveloped the two lower victims. It ascended like 
a stratum of night. It paused for a moment. In 
that instant of breathless time the Face of the Cru- 
cified shone out. On it dwelt such a look that Con- 
stant dropped his eyes for very shame. He felt as 
if the Man were looking at him. He saw the death- 
change strike the face. Now the scene went out in 
nighty utter and inexorable. 



When Constant had the heart to watch again it 
was morning. It was cloudless, and there was no 
difficulty in recognizing the scene of yesterday's 
execution. There stood the two crosses upon which 
were impaled felons, one of whom was dead. These 
were guarded by listless soldiers. No one else noticed 
the malefactors. But the middle cross was prone 
upon the ground. It was empty. People came up 
in small, eager squads, looked at it, and then, at the 
command of the guard, passed silently on. Where 
was he whom Jerusalem had murdered, and was 
mourning ? 
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Then Constant remembered that it was said that 
the dead martyr was put into a tomb from which it 
was averred that he had escaped with a vitality more 
than human. This preposterous claim, generally 
clothed in ecclesiastical verbiage, Constant had al- 
ways smiled at with quiet amusement. Miracles 
of healing he was willing to explain, if necessary, 
under the theory of hypnosis or mental science; but 
the animation of a dead man was different. No sane 
scientist could accept such a ridiculous statement 
unless coolly demonstrated. As this, obviously, 
could not be done, it behooved men of instructed 
minds to pass it by as only another of the superflu- 
ooa n.yth; with wU fee aad superftion have 
incrusted their religious hero. 

But supposing it were true ? Constant perceived 
that in his hands lay the key to this majestic mys- 
tery, the most sublime that has confronted human 
imagination and tested human faith. It was his — 
perhaps he was the first in history, since the event 
was said to have happened — to prove the truth or 
the falsehood of the claim that Jesus of Nazareth 
arose from the dead. Him, Constant, with his own 
eyes had seen dead upon the cross. The breath and 
the light had passed from the victim's lips together 
on that awful yesterday. 
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Constant now looked for the burial-places about 
Jerusalem. It did not take long for him to discover 
on the rocky slope of a hill^ just beyond the city 
wall^ the familiar concourse of people. But these 
were not dancing with the joy of a kindness done to 
them^ as he had been wont to see ; nor were they in 
the attitude of rapt expectation^ so familiar to his 
observation. Weeping, disheveled, prostrate, matted 
with dust, in the last stages of despair, they wailed 
aloud after the manner of their people in bereave- 
ment. These mourners were clustered about a gar- 
den, above and below, in a widening circle. They 
were forbidden near approach by the iueviteble cor- 
don of a Roman company, who, with drawn swords, 
guarded from touch a tomb ; it looked like a new 
one. A kind of huge millstone had been rolled up 
a grooved incline, and thus closed the mouth of the 
cave. Below, a small stone had been adjusted to 
hold the great rock in place. Where the great and 
little ones met there had been daubed a handful 
of clay upon which the captain of the guard had 
stamped, as upon wax, the imperial seal of Rome 
— a seal powerful enough to guard a province from 
profane touch — a seal with which it was death to 
tamper. Thus Rome imperiously defended the tomb 
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of Jesus. From af ar^ Jews of high caste sneaked 
up and sneered ; but they dared not come too near 
the unbought grief of the common people. 

Then Thomas Constant made this vow : — 

^' Whether Jesus is man, or God, or both, I shall 
watch his sepulchre until the moment he appears, if 
I watch forever." 

As he said these simple words, with a firmness as 
intense as the emotion which inspired them, his heart 
was kindled within him. He forgot that these events 
happened in the days of Augustus. They were as 
real to him as life. Indeed; they were life which 
light had embalmed. For the highest art of the 
photographer can make no image so true, so un- 
changeable, as the original ray of light itself, which 
the universe holds in her bosom, an everlasting scroll 
that can be read. 

The light from the tomb passed him while he 
watched ; for Constant was a sentinel for truth, and 
missed nothing. 

He perceived the second dawn break stealthily. 
He saw the figures of the Roman soldiers as they 
slept in tired attitudes, become more and more dis- 
tinct. The glamour, before sunrise, bathed the rock 
with a translucent tenderness, and made it almost 
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attractiye. Not a soul was alert. Only the sleep- 
ing guard were there, and they were lying across 
the path so that no one could approach the stone 
without waking them. One — the captain — was 
propped up against the stone itself, his head resting 
upon his chest. This Constant saw and noted. 

Suddenly his heart sprang ; for he saw the seal 
crumble. The stone, as if endowed with life, 
bounded from the groove and rolled away from the 
opening with what was evidently a loud crash. On 
each side of the mouth of the tomb figures too& 
their stand. Whence they had come he could not 
tell, but his soul explained to him that they were not 
of the earth. He felt himself more akin to them 
than to the human logs who, at the first trembling 
of the stone, had jimiped up, but now lay strewn 
upon the ground, senseless with terror. This Con- 
stant saw. 

And now, white against the blackness of the cav- 
ern, there appeared the outlines of an approaching 
form. As it came nearer to the exit of the tomb 
the strange and stately guards bent in low reverence. 
This attitude Constant unconsciously copied. The 
figure now stood erect, framed by the dark back- 
ground, light seemed to radiate from those stately 
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outlines as from the rising sun. The q>ectator 
recognized the face.. In all the world only three 
persons saw the dead man walking aUve from his 
tomb; these were the two mysterious beings that 
guarded the entrance^ and he^ Thomas Constant 
himself. 

Then there dissolved the past and all its small 
traditions. His intellect and his heart fused into a 
reverent homage. This he could not contain. 

The necessity came upon him to speak aloud. 
There was that within him which silence could no 
longer lock. Thomas Constant uttered a great cry. 
This seemed to him to ring to the very feet of him 
whom he had found. It was a cry of self-abdica- 
tion, of fealty, and of entreaty. It was the instinc- 
tive utterance of doubt vanquished by illumination : 

" My Lord and my God I " 

He felt a touch upon his shoulder. He looked 
up. From before him the heavens and the earth 
had passed away. Bending over him, with out- 
stretched hands, stood the Man of the Cross, the 
Man of the Tomb, smiling a little, beckoning irre- 
sistibly. 

Him the maker of lenses followed without a ques- 
tion. 
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